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Selborne who had taken office that summer in the
new Coalition Government of 1915, and he was a
deeply religious Conservative, who had got a First
in Greats and held advanced views on social reform.
He had been anxious to go on active service because
a Christian, he said, ought always to take the line of
most resistance, and also because he wanted to
tt mother" his men, as he called it, and he believed
that if they were properly looked after there needn't
be anything like so many deaths from disease. His
solicitude for his men reminded me often of Jack
Grcany and myself brooding over the good of the
House at Whitelaw\s, He took endless trouble over
them and always gave them the greater part of any
luxuries which reached him in parcels from home*
In India he used to give them straight talks on clean
living. Good Friday, Easter and Christmas were still
far more real and exciting for him than anything
that happened in Mesopotamia, In his spare time at
Amara lie was reading The Origin ofSjwcieSt Gibbon,
Adam Smith, Bacon, Borrow, Burke's JFrenth JRe-
volution^ Balfour's Theism and Himmnum, innumerable
poets and a history of the Church of England,
besides writing, I believe, a novel of his own. And he
still pondered over slums and the future of India and
venereal disease* He was profoundly bored by army
ritual* though he was consistently punctilious about
his duties. Balfour's Theism and //unionism he lent
me, I remember, and in the evenings I read it
alternately with Esmond on the camp-bed on the flat
roof of our Arab house.  It was startling and re-
freshing, amid the hearty Philistinism of the Amara
Mess, to encounter this grave and spiritually-minded